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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  provide  compact  answers  to 
questions  on  the  principles  and  aims  of  Democratic  Socialism. 

Theme  of  the  replies  is  that  Socialist  policies  contain  nothing 
fearsome,  that  they  are  in  complete  accord  with  democratic  beliefs 
and  aim  to  give  practical  effect  to  them. 

The  objective  of  Australian  Labour  has  been  said  to  conform  to 
the  Democratic  Socialist  approach  and  the  message  of  the  pamphlet 
is  that  along  this  Socialist  path  lies  the  way  to  the  truly  just  and 
democratic  society  which  is  Labour’s  goal. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Fabian  Society,  the  views 
expressed  in  the  pamphlet  are  those  of  the  research  Group  responsible 
for  the  presentation  of  the  material  and  do  not  necessarily  imply 
approval  by  the  Society  as  such. 


June,  1953. 


President,  Fabian  Society  of  N.S.W. 
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FOREWORD. 

This  aims  to  be  an  explanatory  rather  than  a  research  pamphlet. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  an  outline  of  some  important  aspects  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  argument,  particularly  for  those  who  have  had 
little  previous  contact  with  Socialist  thought. 

The  material  has  been  deliberately  condensed  to  reduce  the 
presentation  to  concise  compass.  For  readers  who  may  be  encouraged 
to  delve  deeper  into  the  study  of  the  Socialist  approach,  a  book  list 
of  suggested  reading  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet. 

#  #  * 


i.  WHAT  IS  FABIAN  SOCIALISM? 

Fabian  or  Democratic  Socialism  is  a  flexible  system  of  tackling 
the  problems  of  the  modern  world,  aiming  to  create  a  community  of 
wide  freedom  and  equality. 

It  rests  on  the  belief  that  social  and  economic  planning,  demo¬ 
cratically  conceived  and  executed,  will  greatly  advance  community 
well-being  while  giving  broader  significance  to  personal  freedoms. 

At  every  stage  of  development,  Fabian  Socialism  upholds  the  basic 
requirements  of  democracy— freedom  of  expression  and  for  minority 
opinion,  liberty  of  conscience,  right  of  personal  property  and  sanctity 
of  family  life. 

In  Fabian  belief,  personal  and  civil  freedoms  are  conditions  of 
a  full  life  equally  with  high  living  standards  and  social  security.  To 
this  end,  the  Fabian  Socialist  approach  is  essentially  gradual,  evolu¬ 
tionary,  testing  each  step,  by  democratic  practice,  to  safeguard  the 
community  against  the  power-hungry  and  any  tendency  towards 
excessive  centralism. 


Not  a  Rigid  Philosophy. 

Fabian  Socialism  has  no  rigid  philosophy  and  is  not  governed 
by  dogma.  Fabians  recognise  that  the  approach  to  communal  welfare 
may  require  continual  re-interpretation  in  the  light  of  changing  needs 
and  conditions,  and  that  complexities  of  modern  civilisation  create 
new  problems  demanding  new  solutions. 

Fabians  contend  that  trend  of  world  events  is  such  that,  unless 
Democratic  Socialism  is  encouraged  and  introduced,  the  alternatives 
may  be  totalitarian  in  form. 

Fabian  Socialism  has  a  positive  approach,  aspiring— by  action  at 
Federal,  State  and  municipal  levels— towards  a  fully  co-operative  com¬ 
munity.  This  approach  involves: 

•  Replacement  of  private  profit-seeking  by  the  conscious  plan¬ 
ning  and  co-ordination  of  society  within  the  framework  of  political 
democracy,  thereby  eliminating  recurrent  insecurities  inherent  in  the 
“private  enterprise”  system. 
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•  Transfer  to  the  community  of  resources  and  industries  essential 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  right  of  private  ownership  of  property  is 
accepted.  But  where  necessary  in  the  community  interest  (and  with 
community  approval)  Fabians  believe  that  property  of  social  import¬ 
ance,  i.e.,  which  influences  the  rights  and  needs  of  others,  should  be 
placed  under  public  control. 

•  Equality  in  educational  opportunity  and  a  distribution  of 
income  which  relates  to  services  rendered  to  the  community. 

•  Enhancement  of  the  status  of  the  worker  in  industry,  with 
full  industrial  freedom,  governed  always  by  democratic  practice  and 
consistent  with  economic  stability. 

In  short,  Fabian  Socialism  seeks  to  give  practical  expression  to 
the  co-operative  spirit  of  enlightened  civilisation. 


2.  WHAT  EMPHASIS  IS  GIVEN  TO 
RELIGION  IN  THE  SOCIALIST  IDEAL? 

“ Christianity ,  if  honestly  carried  out,  involves  a  practical 
Socialism.  ...  To  assert  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  God  seems 
to  lead  logically  to  repudiation  of  the  excesses  of  private  ownership, 
i.e.,  it  leads  to  Socialism 

Because  the  just  and  co-operative  society,  which  is  the  Socialist 
goal,  contemplates  no  limitation  based  on  dogmatic  creed,  Socialist 
philosophy  places  no  emphasis  on  doctrinal  religion.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Democratic  Socialist  approach  which,  on 
ethical  grounds,  would  justify  rejection  of  Socialist  policies  by  fol¬ 
lowers  of  any  religion. 

There  is  nothing  in  Socialism,  any  more  than  there  is  in  mathe¬ 
matics  or  geology,  which  prevents  Christians,  Buddhists,  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Jews  accepting  it  and  remaining  of  their  religious  faith. 
Community  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  expedient  or  inexpedient  but  they 
cannot  be  classified  as  religious  or  irreligious. 

By  its  endeavour  to  replace  an  economic  system  based  on  money 
worship,  business  greed  and  personal  acquisitiveness,  with  a  society 
inspired  by  motives  of  community  service  and  co-operation,  demo¬ 
cratic  Socialism  may  be  described  as  the  economic  application  of  the 
highest  moral  precepts. 

Moral  Inspiration. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many,  both  within  and  without  Socialist 
ranks,  who  associate  much  organised  religion  with  a  defence  of  the 
status  quo,  whether  economic  or  political.  Historically,  some  be¬ 
lieve  this  to  have  been  the  case  with  feudal  oligarchy,  authoritarian 
monarchy  and  capitalist  plutocracy. 

But  the  Christian  religion  lays  emphasis  on  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  The  Socialist,  recognising  that  community  brotherhood  creates 
*H.  G.  Wells,  “New  Worlds  for  Old”  (1908). 
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harmony  and  goodwill,  aims  to  establish  this  principle  in  social,  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  relationships,  and  in  the  wider  contacts  between 
nations. 

Democratic  Socialism  possesses  a  substantial  moral  inspiration, 
with  insistence  on  individual  liberty  and  elevation  of  the  human 
personality  lacking  in  anti-religious  Marxian  philosophy.  Consider 
the  following  extract  from  the  1910  Lambeth  Conference  of  Church 
of  England  bishops: 

“Socialism  itself  as  a  scheme  of  brotherhood  is  the  outcome  of 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Use  property  as  a  trust,  use 
ability  as  a  trust,  use  labour  as  a  trust,  use  one’s  life  as  a  trust, 
lent  by  God  to  be  used,  in  His  sight,  for  the  benefit  of  brother 
man.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  truth;  of  Socialism.” 

The  Socialist  system,  declared  object  of  which  is  to  remedy 
injustice,  remove  inequality  and  eliminate  exploitation,  is  surely  in 
direct  conformity  with  highest  religious  standards  of  human  behaviour. 

While  Socialists  may  desire  to  see  the  Church  (in  its  broadest 
interpretation)  become  the  home  of  communal  aspirations  as  well  as 
of  the  endeavour  of  the  individual  towards  a  better  personal  life. 
Socialist  teaching  is  basically  concerned  with  the  study  of  economic 
and  social  affairs. 

Socialism  does  not  concern  itself  with  life,  and  problems  in  the 
hereafter.  It  deals  with  the  complexities  of  earthly  living  and  seeks 
just  solutions  for  them.  Those  who  accept  its  broad  principles  believe 
that  only  Democratic  Socialist  techniques  can  solve  these  problems 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  a  full  and  happy  life  on  this  earth. 


3.  WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE? 

Private  Enterprise,  the  synonym  for  capitalism,  is  a  system  based 
on  private  ownership  of  economic  resources,  its  major  objective 
being  to  make  profit  for  private  individuals.  The  Socialist  view 
is  that  it  is  incapable  of  providing  for  the  public  interest  in  a 
modern  community. 

The  basic  argument  for  capitalism  is  that,  in  the  search  for 
profits,  businessmen  continually  direct  productive  resources  into  those 
industries  where  they  will  be  of  most  use  in  fulfilling  people’s  wants. 
So  long  as  nothing  is  done  (by  taxation,  price  control  and  other 
community  action)  to  interrupt  its  working,  the  system  claims  it  will 
automatically  achieve  maximum  production  of  the  things  people  want. 
The  Socialist  says  this  comfortable  theory  is  fallacious. 

Maximum  profits  do  not  necessarily  mean  either  maximum 
production  or  production  of  the  things  people  need  most. 

Although  apologists  for  Private  Enterprise  refer  to  the  virtues 
of  competition  to  justify  the  system,  restrictive  practices— combines, 
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trusts,  cartels,  rings,  price  arrangements,  gentlemen’s  agreements— are 
almost  universal  in  modern  capitalist  industry. 

Inequalities  and  Crises. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Private  Enterprise  that  production  of 
luxuries  occurs  while  basic  needs  are  left  unsatisfied— a  situation 
arising  largely  from  the  inequality  of  income  distribution  typical  of 
the  system. 

An  economic  system  may  well  be  judged  by  its  results.  Capitalism 
in  practice,  over  the  past  200  years,  with  greatly  increased  production 
unco-ordinated  and  dominated  by  private  profit  influences,  has  created 
communities  with  great  inequalities  of  wealth  and  income,  and 
subject  to  recurring  economic  crises. 

The  Socialist  emphasises  that  only  by  introducing  into  the  Private 
Enterprise  system,  elements  of  planning  and  control,  can  booms 
and  slumps  be  modified,  full  employment  maintained  and  econo¬ 
mic  stability  assured.  To  be  effective,  however,  these  policies  would 
lead  to  such  a  degree  of  planning  in  the  community  interest  that 
the  capitalist  system  would  be  completely  transformed. 

Waste  of  Economic  Resources. 

Interests  of  private  profit  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the 
public  need  under  the  Private  Enterprise  system: 

•  High  pressure  salesmanship  wastes  economic  resources  in 
persuading  people  to  buy  what  they  do  not  need. 

•  Reckless  and  unscientific  private  farming  has  raped  the  soil 
at  enormous  cost  to  the  community. 

•  Private  Enterprise  building,  with  profit  as  its  touchstone,  has 
created  much  squalour  and  ugliness. 

•  Important  social  needs  of  culture,  education  and  art  are 
given  low  priority  because  they  are  unprofitable.  Private  Enter¬ 
prise  cannot  provide  the  social,  health  and  educational  services  the 
modern  community  considers  essential. 

State  control  by  a  landed  aristocracy  under  feudalism  gave  way 
to  the  business  freedoms  of  Private  Enterprise.  In  the  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  community  life,  the  Private  Enterprise  system,  with  its  palpable 
economic  defects  and  much  degradation  of  human  aspirations,  will 
be  replaced,  Fabians  claim,  by  the  Socialist  system  of  conscious  plan¬ 
ning  for  human  needs. 


4.  IS  SOCIALIST  PLANNING  COMPATIBLE 
WITH  FREEDOM? 

Political  history  is  a  record  of  the  unending  rivalry  between  the 
forces  of  conservatism  and  those  of  change.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  modern  ideals  of  social  purpose  and  security  will  be 
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resisted  by  those  who  still  adhere  to  notions  of  individual  freedom 
outmoded  by  the  advance  of  industrial  civilisation. 

Limitless  freedom  for  the  individual  would  create  a  state  of 
anarchy,  a  world  of  chaotic  conduct  ruled  by  impulse,  a  return  to 
jungle  life.  In  the  economic  complications  of  the  modem  world,  men 
have  become  so  inter-dependent  in  their  search  for  secure  livelihood 
that  society  is  compelled  to  accept  changing  relationships  between 
personal  freedom  and  community  security. 

Problems  of  Economic  Freedom. 

Theoretically,  Socialist  planning  may  affect  three  types  of  free¬ 
dom-civil,  political  and  economic.  With  civil  and  political  liberties- 
embracing  freedom  of  expression  and  criticism  and  the  highly  prized 
human  rights  traditional  to  democracy— the  sole  concern  of  Socialists 
is  to  ensure  their  preservation  and  widen  their  application. 

Socialist  planning  deals  primarily  with  economic  freedom.  It  is 
apt  to  stir  controversy  because  every  extension  of  rights  to  the  people 
in  one  direction  may  curtail  selfish  individual  and  business  liberties 
in  another. 

Nevertheless,  the  Socialist  argument  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  restraints  upon  selfish  freedoms  will  raise  the  general  standard  of 
liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  For  instance: 

•  Restrictions  upon  the  reckless  liberty  of  motorists  create  a 
wider  freedom  for  all  who  use  the  roads. 

•  Curbs  on  business  profiteering  reduce  the  profits  of  the  few, 
but  by  bringing  wider  range  of  commodities  within  the  reach  of 
the  less  wealthy,  enlarge  freedom  of  consumers’  choice  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living. 

•  A  national  medical  service  may  modify  the  business  liberties 
of  the  medical  profession,  but  it  confers  upon  all  the  people  freedom 
from  economic  distress  arising  from  ill-health. 

“Private  Enterprise”  Suits  the  Wealthy. 

The  climate  of  Private  Enterprise  favours  letting  things  alone, 
the  community  merely  acting  as  the  protector  of  property  rights  and 
intervening  as  little  as  possible  in  social  and  economic  fields.  This 
provides  a  large  measure  of  pleasing  freedom  for  the  wealthy  and 
privileged  minority,  but  is  much  less  attractive  to  the  socially  insecure. 

A  major  purpose  of  Socialist  planning,  with  top  priority  in  its 
programme,  is  to  grant  freedom  to  all  from  the  fear  of  economic 
insecurity.  Without  economic  security,  other  freedoms  associated 
with  civilised  life  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

Economic  security  for  a  nation  is  not  obtained  unless  it  is  planned. 
Where  there  is  no  planning  in  modern  society,  it  is  certain  that  many 
people  will  lack  not  only  economic  security  but  the  cultural  freedoms 
which  contribute  to  a  full  life.  Not  only  is  Socialist  planning  essential 
for  an  expansion  of  community  freedom,  therefore,  but  much 
personal  freedom  cannot  be  attained  without  it. 
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The  Socialist  recognises  that  planning  does  not  automatically 
create  freedom.  Undemocratic,  totalitarian  planning  may  lead  merely 
to  creation,  of  new  inequalities  and  a  new  privileged  class.  For  that 
reason,  the  strongest  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for  democratic 
control  at  every  stage  of  the  Socialist  advance. 

But  it  needs  also  to  be  recognised  that  unless  a  nation  sets  out 
seriously  to  determine  the  relative  degree  of  freedom  and  security 
for  which  it  will  strive,  and  plans  this  compromise  on  a  communal 
basis,  the  people  may  be  left  with  little  of  either. 


5.  CAN  A  FREE  TRADE  UNION  MOVE¬ 
MENT  EXIST  UNDER  SOCIALISM? 

An  independent  trade  union  movement  is  a  vital  institution  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and,  as  such,  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  State.  It  is  also  a  basic  factor  in  the  machinery 
of  economic  planning.  Socialist  policy  is  to  reconcile  these  twin 
functions  so  that  planning  is  achieved  and  democracy  retained. 
Nurtured  amid  19th  century  inhumanity  to  protect  their  members 
from  exploitation,  the  trade  unions  were  forced  to  create  codes  of 
action  against  cheap  labour,  industrial  speeding-up  and  attacks  upon 
their  standards  of  living. 

In  a  Socialist  society,  they  will  be  confronted  with  different 
problems  —  full  employment  instead  of  a  fluctuating  army  of  jobless, 
need  for  increased  output  instead  of  “sharing”  a  scarcity  of  jobs. 
This  means  that  the  trade  union  movement  will  have  to  accept  new 
responsibilities  and  adapt  its  structure  and  functions  to  the  new 
environment.  It  is  no  part  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  approach  that 
trade  unions  should  become  integrated  into  the  machinery  of  the 
State,  as  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  unions’  primary  aim  in  a  Democratic  Socialist  State  will 
still  be  to  look  after  the  vocational  interests  of  their  members.  This 
will  be  as  important  in  an  era  of  Socialist  planning  as  it  has  been 
under  a  system  of  unfettered  Private  Enterprise.  But  to  justify  their 
independent  status  in  a  Socialist  society,  the  unions  will  need  to 
recognise,  of  their  own  free  will,  that  the  welfare  of  the  community 
as  a  whole  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  narrow  sectional 
interests. 

The  Key  to  Co-operation. 

The  planned  economic  programme  of  a  Socialist  society  could 
easily  be  upset  by  unco-ordinated  methods  of  trade  union  collective 
bargaining  and  industrial  policies  based  on  the  sectional  progress  of 
powerful  groups.  To  overcome  this  problem,  the  Socialist  State, 
rejecting  the  policy  of  coercive  action,  will  need  to  obtain  a  full 
measure  of  co-operation  from  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  key  to  this  co-operation  is  stability  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  is  much  more  likely  to  be  achieved  through  Socialist  policies 
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than  under  any  system  of  capitalist  control  characterised  by  in¬ 
equalities  of  sacrifice  and  of  gain.  Co-operation  of  the  workers  in 
national  industrial  policies  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  if  it  is 
made  clear  that,  associated  with  equality  of  treatment,  their  joint 
efforts  will  contribute  to  a  rising  standard  of  living  for  all. 

The  Socialist  approach  upholds  the  right  to  strike  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  human  freedom,  recognising  that  the  policy  of  responsible 
unionism  is  to  refrain  from  striking,  except  as  a  last  resort. 

It  is  not  Socialist  policy  that  “unofficial”  strikes  should  be  out¬ 
lawed.  Their  existence  is  an  industrial  warning  that  something  is 
wrong  and  “the  remedy  for  bad  industrial  discipline  is  good  industrial 
relations."  Democracy  implies  voluntary  discipline  on  the  widest 
scale. 


Importance  of  Leadership. 

Compulsory  unionism  is  not  a  Democratic  Socialist  policy.  It 
possesses  many  attractions  to  the  trade  union  movement  from  the 
viewpoints  of  simplified  organisation  and  increased  revenues.  It  also 
contains  moral  justification,  on  the  ground  that  all  who  accept  wage 
standards  and  working  conditions  for  which  the  unions  have  fought 
and  sacrificed,  should  be  expected  to  contribute  their  meed  to  the 
trade  unions’  task. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  asking  the  State  to  strengthen  Trade 
Unionism  by  making  membership  compulsory,  the  unions  are  lay¬ 
ing  themselves  open  to  grave  dangers.  For  sooner  or  later,  the 
State  will  concern  itself  with  the  affairs  of  an  organisation  to 
which  every  wrorker  must  belong.  This  could  easily  be  a  threat 
to  the  independence  of  Trade  Unionism. 

The  Democratic  Socialist  approach  is  that  the  unions  should 
rest  their  strength  and  their  expanding  membership  upon  workers’ 
confidence  in  the  service  the  unions  are  able  to  provide. 

Because  the  trade  unions  exercise  such  a  powerful  influence  on 
economic  life,  responsibility  rests  upon  them  to  give  bold  and  imagin¬ 
ative  leadership  to  the  workers.  This  responsibility  assumes  even 
greater  significance  in  a  Socialist  society.  If  the  leadership  is  not 
forthcoming,  hopes  of  building  a  truly  just  and  equitable  society 
will  be  disappointed. 

Not  only  can  a  free  trade  union  movement  exist  under  Socialism; 
it  must  exist,  for  Democratic  Socialism  is  impossible  without  it. 


6.  DOES  SOCIALISM  IMPLY  DIRECTION 
OF  LABOUR? 

The  conception  of  planning  involves  acceptance  of  obligations 
by  those  wrho  carry  out  the  plans.  Such  obligations  may  be  com¬ 
pulsory  or  they  may  be  agreed  to  in  a  co-operative  spirit.  The 
success  of  Socialist  planning  will  depend  largely  on  the  human  factor 
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—  on  the  willing  co-operation  of  managers  and  workers  in  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  joint  tasks. 

To  obtain  this  co-operation,  the  first  essential  is  wide  public 
knowledge  of  the  planning,  with  understanding  of  the  objectives 
and  the  part  each  individual  is  expected  to  play.  The  important 
factor  of  individual  understanding  has  been  recognised  in  military 
planning,  where  soldiers  on  operations  “are  shown  the  picture  and 
their  place  in  the  picture.” 

Socialist  planning,  however,  has  not  the  compulsory  character 
of  Army  direction.  The  Socialist  approach  implies  that  obligations 
will  be  blended  with  a  flexible  system  of  inducements  so  that  all 
concerned  in  carrying  out  a  plan  have  an  individual  interest  in 
fulfilling,  even  improving  upon  its  objective. 

When  an  economic  plan  embraces  not  only  material  resources 
but  allocation  of  human  beings  to  jobs— as  in  wartime  conscription 
of  manpower  —  compulsory  direction  of  labour  becomes  necessary. 

This  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  democratic  community  in 
peacetime  and  it  has  no  place  in  the  Democratic  Socialist  approach. 

But  how  can  production  schedules  in  an  economic  plan  be 
achieved  unless  adequate  and  appropriate  manpower  is  made 
available? 

The  solution  is  to  offer  inducements  to  attract  labour  in  direc¬ 
tions  where  it  is  most  needed  for  community  purposes.  These  induce¬ 
ments  might  include  money  incentives  for  urgent,  difficult  and 
dangerous  work;  improved  conditions  of  work;  additional  privileges; 
extra  training  facilities. 

It  is  consistent  with  Democratic  Socialist  principle  to  associate 
planned  direction  of  material  resources  with  free  human  choice  of 
occupation. 

Control  of  Engagements. 

The  British  Control  of  Engagements  Order  (1947)  provided  a 
democratic  and  successful  compromise  in  labour  employment  policy. 

It  compelled  people  seeking  posts,  to  apply  to  local  employment 
exchanges,  where  choice  of  work  was  offered,  emphasis  being  placed 
on  “first  priority”  jobs  needed  to  be  filled  to  attain  the  nation's 
productive  targets.  If  a  worker  refused  all  posts  offered,  the  Exchange 
could,  as  a  last  resort,  “direct”  him  to  a  certain  job. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Order,  4,500,000  vacancies 
were  filled,  but  only  29  “directions”  were  issued,  although  in  that 
period  more  than  500,000  entered  priority  industries. 

Although  the  implied  power  of  direction  no  doubt  exercised 
influence,  the  policy  was  carried  through  in  an  entirely  voluntary 
spirit.  The  Order  was  rarely  applied  in  1949  and  was  revoked  in 
1950  when  the  employment  situation  eased. 

The  success  of  this  type  of  modified  control  demonstrates  how 
claims  of  personal  freedom  in  choice  of  occupation  can  be  reconciled 
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with  community  needs,  in  an  atmosphere  of  co-operation,  when  the 
approach  to  the  problem  is  based  on  Democratic  Socialist  principles. 

The  power  of  direction  of  labour  may,  in  some  circumstances, 
need  to  be  held  by  the  central  authority,  but  the  manner  of  its 
exercise  need  not,  in  any  degree,  offend  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Such  is  the  Socialist  aim. 

In  a  Socialist  society,  planned  co-operation  from  the  centre 
would  be  linked,  by  means  of  a  flexible  system  of  inducements,  with 
a  wide  range  of  individual  freedoms  of  choice. 


7.  WHAT  CHECKS  DOES  SOCIALISM 
PROPOSE  UPON  THE  GROWTH  OF  A 
BUREAUCRATIC  PUBLIC  SERVICE? 

Widening  the  area  of  public  enterprise  in  a  Socialist  community 
will  naturally  increase  the  influence  of  those  responsible  for  the 
management  and  control  of  public  undertakings.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  Public  Service  personnel  and  leadership  should  be 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  co-operative  democracy. 

Socialist  development  also  envisages  greater  educational  en¬ 
couragements  to  the  people,  promoting  more  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  —  including  the  behaviour  and  practices  of  the  Public  Service. 

Enlightened  and  energetic  public  opinion  is  in  itself  the  best 
safeguard  in  any  community  against  bureaucratic  development. 
Democratic  Socialist  policy  is  to  keep  wide  open  all  channels  of 
public  expression  and  criticism. 

The  Socialist  system,  moreover,  would  develop  within  the  ambit 
of  democratic  parliamentary  procedures  and  would  still  possess  exist¬ 
ing  checks  against  any  excesses  of  public  control. 

Consumer  Participation. 

Realisation  by  the  people  that  remedy  for  any  trend  towards 
Public  Service  bureaucracy  lay  in  their  own  efforts,  would  be  aided 
by  the  Socialist  aim  of  increased  worker  and  consumer  participation, 
at  all  levels,  in  the  operation  of  public  enterprise.  The  method  of 
participation  would  be  flexible  and  adjusted  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise. 

As  the  people  became  more  Socialist-minded,  i.e.  placing  com¬ 
munity  co-operation  before  private  gain  (an  ever-present  aspect  of 
human  nature  which  blossoms  in  times  of  community  crisis  and 
national  emergency),  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  a  similar  spirit 
would  burgeon  even  more  strongly  in  the  Public  Service  itself,  where 
it  exists  now  despite  the  discouragements  of  capitalist  philosophy. 

In  a  Socialist  community,  with  the  words  “public  service”  imbued 
with  a  new  significance,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Socialist  leader- 
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ship  will  emerge  in  the  Public  Service  itself.  This  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  in  a  community  dominated  by  private  profit  motives. 

In  the  long  run,  the  degree  of  protection  the  community  obtains 
against  the  power-hungry  under  any  form  of  government,  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  people  are  prepared  to  be  active  them¬ 
selves.  Bureaucracy  breeds  on  ignorance  and  apathy. 

The  Socialist  aim  is  to  spread  knowledge  and  stimulate  public 
energy  by  giving  every  individual  some  opportunity  of  citizen  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  functions  of  government.  This  would  bring  greater 
numbers  of  people  into  closer  contact  with  the  regular  work  of 
public  servants,  reduce  exclusiveness  and  provide  an  additional 
safeguard  against  the  danger  of  bureaucratic  growth. 

In  the  transition  from  capitalism,  a  Democratic  Socialist  com¬ 
munity  would  be  able  more  readily  to  expose  the  petty  bureaucracies 
associated  with  that  sector  of  the  economy  remaining  under  private 
control.  In  a  “private  enterprise”  community,  this  is  virtually  an 
“untouchable  sacred  cow.” 


8.  IS  GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLY 
DANGEROUS? 

Human  nature  being  a  combination  of  good  and  evil,  exercise 
of  monopoly  power  in  any  aspect  of  human  endeavour,  contains 
danger.  Whether  the  danger  is  allowed  to  develop  or  is  held  under 
restraint  becomes  a  question  of  human  wisdom  and  experience. 

A  major  problem  of  democratic  society  is  to  provide  the  central 
authority  with  power  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  community 
affairs  while  safeguarding  the  community  against  abuse  of  the  power. 

Political  monopoly,  involving  suppression  of  contrary  opinion, 
has  been  proved  by  history  to  be  an  unadulterated  evil.  To  the 
Democratic  Socialist,  freedom  of  expression  and  of  minority  opinion 
is  an  essential  basis  for  good  government. 

Serving  Public  Need. 

In  the  economic  field,  however,  government  monopoly  may 
possess  substantially  democratic  characteristics.  Few  query  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  public  monopoly  of  postal  services  or  water  supply.  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  in  these  and  other  fields  is  recognised  as  more  likely 
to  serve  the  public  need  than  private  power  of  the  capitalist  system 
operating  for  special  interests. 

The  Socialist  view  is  that  there  are  many  avenues  of  economic 
activity,  at  present  subject  to  the  claims  of  private  profit,  which  could, 
with  benefit  to  the  people,  be  transferred  to  public  control.  Pro¬ 
duction,  at  present  conditioned  by  market  prospects  and  profit 
motives,  could  then  be  related  closely  to  community  needs. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  Socialist  aim  is  the  immediate 
and  automatic  creation  of  government  monopolies.  Competition 
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between  public  and  private  undertakings  might  be  advisable,  at  least 
in  the  early  stages  of  Socialist  advance,  both  to  ascertain  correct 
techniques  and  to  demonstrate  comparable  efficiencies. 

A  government  monopoly  is  preferable  to  a  private  cartel  because, 
within  a  parliamentary  democracy  (to  which  Democratic  Socialists 
are  pledged),  activities  of  government  undertakings  can  be  subjected 
to  public  scrutiny.  Private  monopolies  are  largely  exempt  from  this 
and,  in  capitalist  society,  are  often  strong  enough  to  sidestep  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  Private  monopoly  is  dangerous  l>ecause,  in  production  and 
distribution  policies,  it  will  not  operate  in  the  public  interest  when 
that  conflicts  with  the  advantage  of  its  private  controllers  . 

Check  on  Shortcomings. 

Service  to  the  community  is  the  basic  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  government  monopoly  and  there  are  many  avenues  within  the 
democratic  system  by  which,  if  the  .government  undertaking  fails 
to  uphold  this  standard,  its  shortcomings  may  be  exposed  and 
rectified. 

Alert  public  opinion  can  ensure  that  a  government  monopoly 
satisfies  required  levels  of  efficiency  and  service,  and  prevent  danger 
of  growth  of  totalitarian  control.  As  a  prelude  to  the  worthwhile 
purpose  of  raising  standards  of  living,  the  free,  self-governing  and 
enlightened  community  of  the  Socialist  ideal  will  not  hesitate  to  grant 
wide  powers  to  its  government  authorities  for  the  general  welfare. 


9.  CAN  THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  BE  REMEDIED  BY 
PLACING  A  FEW  INDUSTRIES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  CONTROL? 

Socialism  is  based  on  public  enterprise  and  involves  planned 
organisation  of  production  and  distribution  in  accordance  with  con¬ 
ceptions  of  social  benefit. 

Where  democratic  parliamentary  institutions  exist,  and  people 
may  influence  the  course  of  events  by  constitutional  means,  neither 
the  need  nor  the  possibility  for  revolutionary  action  is  present,  and 
Socialism  may  be  introduced  in  a  series  of  piecemeal  changes. 

This  evolutionary  conception  involves  the  idea  of  a  transitional 
mixed  system,  with  elements  of  Socialism  and  capitalism  co-existing 
—  the  Socialist  sector  being  steadily  enlarged  until  the  economy 
becomes  predominantly  Socialist. 

Socialism  is  thus  presented,  not  as  a  complete  alternative  system 
to  be  created  after  the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  but  as  a  programme 
of  successive  changes,  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  society 
within  the  fabric  of  the  old. 
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Transition  to  Socialism. 

Even  if  the  transition  to  Socialism  is  made  gradually,  the  placing 
under  public  ownership  of  a  few  industries  and  services,  while  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  economy  unaffected,  is  not  necessarily  even  an 
instalment  of  Socialism.  Publicly  controlled  industries  and  services, 
in  these  circumstances,  are  subjected  to  “private  enterprise”  pressures 
surrounding  them,  and  are  likely  to  conform  to  capitalist  standards. 

Britain  did  not  become  a  Socialist  country  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  set  up  the  London  Passenger  Transport  Board;  nor  did  the 
United  States  when  it  established  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
nor  Australia  when  it  placed  railways  under  public  ownership. 

The  step  towards  Socialism  is  taken  only  when  the  State,  in 
addition  to  placing  services  under  public  ownership,  sets  out  to  use 
its  control  of  them  to  bend  the  economy  as  a  whole  towards  greater 
social  and  economic  equality.  Its  planning  must  extend  beyond  the 
socialised  sector  and  exert  at  least  general  control  over  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  resources  in  every  part  of  the  economy. 

Need  for  Economic  Planning. 

Advocates  of  “private  enterprise”  argue  that  needs  are  best 
satisfied  when  groups  of  individuals  organise  production  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  hope  of  profit,  allowing  income  distribution  to  be 
settled  by  market  competition  for  capital  equipment,  consumer  goods 
and  labour.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  relative  urgency  of  social 
needs  and,  experience  has  shown,  creates  an  uncertain  and  inequitable 
economic  system  embracing  wealth  and  poverty. 

Advocates  of  public  enterprise  and  of  economic  planning  contend 
that  best  results  will  be  achieved  by  taking  essential  industries  and 
services  under  public  ownership  and  making  control  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  resources  a  matter  of  collective  decision  under  the 
authority  of  the  people. 

The  Socialist  view  is  that  general  economic  planning  is  necessary, 
not  for  the  sake  of  planning,  but  for  plenty  and  against  want,  for 
production  and  distribution  best  suited  to  community  needs. 


io.  DO  SOCIALISTS  BELIEVE  THAT 
EVERYTHING  SHOULD  BE  “RUN”  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT? 

Complete  control  of  all  social,  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
by  a  central  authority  (the  “government”)  is  at  variance  with  the 
Democratic  Socialist  ideal.  Such  a  totalitarian  concept  implies  either 
that  the  people  are  incapable  of  any  form  of  self-government  and 
need  to  be  under  constant  direction,  or  that  the  “government”  can 
maintain  authority  only  by  methods  of  compulsion. 

Total  government  control  may  be  exercised  usefully  in  times 
of  emergency  —  as  when  a  nation  is  under  threat  of  invasion  by  an 
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enemy  or  confronted  with  a  gigantic  natural  catastrophe.  In  the 
general  interest,  it  is  then  necessary  to  unify  all  effort  for  the  common 
need. 

The  Soviet  State  provides  an  example  of  total  control  becoming 
perpetuated  into  the  normal  system  of  society.  It  is  also  a  feature  of 
administrations  of  some  capitalist  colonial  territories. 

Providing  Fair  Shares. 

The  Socialist  approach,  while  accepting  the  need  for  an  overall 
economic  plan  under  central  authority  —  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
fair  shares  to  the  people  and  to  prevent  exploitation  —  insists  upon 
the  greatest  degree  of  individual  freedom  compatible  with  the 
community’s  stability. 

Production  priorities  and  targets  for  essential  goods  would  be 
set,  but  this  would  not  necessarily  involve  government  ownership  of 
all  industry.  Allocation  of  essential  raw  materials  would  be  subject 
to  orderly  control.  With  business  morality  an  uncertain  quality,  price 
control  and  rationing  (for  fair  shares)  techniques  might  be  required. 

The  Socialist  aim  is  to  create  a  community  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fair  shares  will  be  customary  procedure.  Adequate  govern¬ 
ment  authority  would  be  necessary  to  initiate  production  policies  and 
to  guide  distribution  plans  but  it  would  be  hoped  that  growth  of 
understanding  of  community  obligations  would,  in  time,  permit 
progressive  diminution  of  active  government  intervention.  Physical 
ownership  and  management  of  all  businesses  and  industries  is  rejected 
by  Socialists  as  cumbersome  and  unnecessary  in  industrially  developed 
countries. 

Development  of  individual  personality  is  as  much  an  ingredient 
of  the  Socialist  pattern  as  is  the  priority  of  community  needs  over 
personal  aggrandisement.  Lenin,  be  it  remembered,  forecast  a  society 
“with  no  State  and  no  exploitation”.  But  because  the  Soviet  founda¬ 
tions  were  totalitarian,  the  Russian  State  has  become  tyrannical,  with 
the  government  exercising  a  tightening  grip.  This  is  a  complete 
deviation  from  the  Socialist  ideal.  It  is  not  a  Socialist  step  to  replace 
fear  of  want  by  fear  of  authority. 

Fabian  Socialists  do  not  seek  to  create  a  society  in  which  the 
government  “runs”  everything.  To  avert  possibility  of  any  such 
development,  they  advocate  that  the  transformation  from  capitalism 
to  Socialism  be  made  gradually  —  and  always  democratically. 


II.  DOES  SOCIALISM  AIM  AT  HUMAN 
EQUALITY? 

Socialism  implies  a  large  measure  of  equality  —  not  of  attain¬ 
ments,  but  of  status.  Removal  of  inequality,  social  and  economic,  is 
the  inspiration  of  all  Socialist  thought. 
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This  does  not  involve  the  notion  that  “all  men  are  equal”  — 
for  men  obviously  vary  greatly  in  inherited  aptitudes.  Embraced  in 
the  Socialist  conception  is  that  of  equality  of  opportunity,  so  that  the 
community  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  potential  contributions  of 
individuals  with  special  aptitudes  —  the  “mute  inglorious  Miltons”  of 
less  democratic  systems. 

In  the  absence  of  Socialism,  the  tendency  is  for  inequalities  to 
widen  as  inborn  talents  wither  through  lack  of  opportunity.  Even 
democratic  law  claims  only  to  judge  men  equally  and  makes  no 
assumption  about  their  equality  when  they  are  not  before  the  courts. 
Indeed,  operation  of  the  common  law  often  appears  to  protect 
property  in  preference  to  human  rights,  suggesting  that  conceptions 
of  inequality  of  status  are  deep-rooted  in  the  past. 

While  rigid  economic  equality,  as  sought  by  some  Utopian 
Socialists,  is  not  regarded  as  practicable,  Socialists  consider  that 
income  differences  should  not  be  large  enough  to  create  class 
differences. 


Hereditary  Privilege  Rejected. 

The  conception  of  hereditary  privilege  is  rejected.  Socialists 
contend  that  no  one,  by  virtue  of  having  a  larger  income,  should 
wield  power  over  his  fellow  men  beyond  that  which  is  due  to  his 
capacity  to  serve  the  common  interest. 

Insofar  as  inherited  wealth  gives  rise  to  unearned  incomes  large 
enough  to  support  people  in  lifetimes  of  idleness.  Socialists  favour 
its  elimination  by  steep  death  duties  and.  if  necessary,  by  systems  of 
capital  levy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Socialist  approach  is  realistic.  It  recognises  that 
human  nature  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  co-operative 
spirit  to  dispense  completely  with  financial  incentives.  But  the 
Socialist  community  would  seek  to  ensure  that  no  economic  gain  was 
obtained  by  unworthy  methods.  The  standard  of  Socialist  conduct  is 
not  that  of  entrepreneur  profiteering  with  its  malignant  effect  upon 
individual  and  public  morality. 

In  the  movement  towards  equality,  the  Socialist  programme 
embraces  the  doctrine  of  full  employment— thereby  eradicating  the 
inequalities  arising  from  unemployment— and  of  graduated  taxa¬ 
tion  to  finance  a  wide  range  of  social  services.  Greater  equality  of 
earned  incomes  in  the  community  would  also  be  promoted  by  steady 
expansion  of  public  ownership  of  resources  and  industries  essential 
to  the  general  welfare. 

A  principal  objective  of  Socialist  equality  is  the  creation  of  a 
more  democratic  community  with  wider  diffusion  of  power.  Socialism 
aims  not  at  dull  uniformity,  but  attainment  for  all  of  high  basic 
standards  in  social  and  economic  security  and  opportunity.  The 
Socialist  says  that  while  there  is  anybody  below  these  standards,  there 
should  be  nobody  above  them. 
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i2.  WHAT  INCENTIVES  WILL  SOCIALISM 
PROVIDE  MORE  POWERFUL  THAN  THE 
FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES  OF  CAPITALIST 
ENTERPRISE? 

People,  in  their  work,  are  influenced  by  both  material  and 
non-material  motives. 

In  an  acquisitive  society,  where  accumulation  of  money  is  the 
basis  of  so  much  personal  security  and  prestige,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  most  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  financial  incentive. 

But  there  is  much  evidence  in  support  of  the  powerful  appeal  of 
non-financial  incentives:— the  sacrifice,  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
voluntary  workers  in  community  enterprises;  the  high  level  of  interest 
and  application  of  research  workers  able  to  use  creative  faculties;  the 
concentration  of  the  craftsman  in  the  performance  of  his  skill;  and 
the  sense  of  group  partnership  in  industry  which  gives  work  a  social 
significance. 

Recognising  that  the  question  of  incentives  is  dynamic  rather 
than  static  —  a  movement  towards  an  objective  rather  than  a  fixed 
situation  —  the  Socialist  society  would  aim  to  guide  community  desires 
away  from  emphasis  on  financial  motives  towards  emphasis  on  non- 
financial  motives. 


Planning  for  Security. 

The  financial  incentive  is  strong  in  “free  enterprise”  society  as 
a  safeguard  against  economic  insecurity.  With  Socialist  planning 
removing  the  fear  of  insecurity,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  aspect 
of  the  financial  incentive  will  be  less  appealing. 

The  narrow,  often  anti-social  money  motives  of  the  capitalist 
system,  associated  with  price  manipulation  and  restriction  of  pro¬ 
duction,  create  within  industry  a  cynical  outlook  which  is  calculated 
to  undermine  workers’  incentive.  Removal  of  this  atmosphere  by 
relating  industrial  output  to  the  needs  of  the  community  opens  the 
way  to  the  twin  incentives  of  industrial  co-operation  and  high  working 
morale. 

Capitalist  enterprise  offers  monetary  rewards  for  special  skills, 
but  its  inducements  lack  the  satisfying  incentive  of  public  service. 
Socialist  enterprise  will  need  some  financial  incentives  to  induce 
people  to  undertake  training  to  acquire  special  skill,  to  engage  in 
work  of  a  difficult  or  dangerous  character,  in  expansion  of  essential 
production  or  involving  great  responsibility.  But  in  all  cases,  the 
incentive  will  be  related  to  the  service  required  by  the  community. 

The  company  promoter  and  the  market  manipulator  are  the 
dominant  figures  in  the  capitalist  industrial  structure.  This  means 
that  many  constructive  minds,  scientists,  engineers  and  others,  are 
condemned  to  frustration,  and  the  social  purposes  to  which  their 
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efforts  could  be  directed,  diverted  into  the  petty  juggling  of  profit- 
hungry  commerce. 

The  Socialist  aim  is  to  unleash  these  stifled  incentives,  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  co-operative  partnership  in  industry,  and  to  encourage 
public-spiritedness  in  all  human  relations.  In  such  a  climate,  unselfish 
community  incentives  will  find  natural  development  and  become 
spurs  to  social  progress. 


13.  DOES  THE  WELFARE  STATE  CONTAIN 
A  DANGER  TO  THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT? 

The  Welfare  State  of  the  20th  century  is  the  result  of  Socialist 
impetus  and  experience  in  applying  community  principles  to  human 
living.  Its  conception  stems  from  the  understanding  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  modern  community  to  safeguard  its  members  against  distress 
arising  from  unemployment,  sickness  and  advancing  years;  to  establish 
basic  standards  of  living  for  all;  and  to  remove  the  threat  of  economic 
insecurity  which  is  a  major  obstacle  to  human  happiness. 

Critics  of  the  Welfare  State  argue  that  such  reliance  on  com¬ 
munity  action  creates  in  the  human  mind  a  tendency  to  look  to 
public  authority  for  benefits  and  privileges,  which  were  previously 
obtained  by  individual  initiative  —  “the  Welfare  State  is  faced  with 
the  basic  conflict  between  authority  and  initiative  and  the  tendency 
of  control  to  stifle  a  life  of  adventure.”* 

Such  an  heroic  presentation  of  the  problem  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  “adventurous”  insecurities  of  capitalism,  untouched  by  the 
equalising  influence  of  Socialism,  have  invariably  created  communities 
with  a  minority  of  rich  and  a  majority  of  poor. 

Socialist  Co-operative  Outlets. 

Most  human  beings  prefer  to  live  stable  and  reasonably  secure 
lives.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  society  would  be  in  a  constant  state 
of  chaotic  turbulence.  “Adventurous”  spirits  will  always  find  their 
outlet,  irrespective  of  the  type  of  society  or  their  status  in  it.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Welfare  State,  far  from  dampening  their  enthusiasms, 
are  more  likely  to  divert  their  restless  genius  and  initiative  into 
channels  of  community  benefit. 

It  cannot  logically  be  argued  that  men  and  women  automatically 
lose  their  spirit  of  personal  enterprise,  in  its  many  forms,  simply 
because  the  community  in  which  they  live  is  able  to  provide  them 
with  a  greater  measure  of  personal  security.  If  this  were  true,  all 
those  who  have  never  experienced  economic  insecurity,  would  be 
unenterprising  and  spiritless! 

The  Socialist  places  emphasis  on  co-operative  teamwork  for  social 
purpose  rather  than  on  individualism.  The  modern  world  needs 

*  Sir  Douglas  Copland,  presidential  address  to  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  20/8/52. 
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social  scientists  capable  of  planning  jointly  to  solve  the  problems  ol 
a  complex  society,  not  personal  adventurers  for  private  gain. 

Within  the  Welfare  State,  the  selfish  initiatives  of  capitalism, 
often  surrounded  by  false  glamour,  become  transformed  into  the 
more  satisfying  claims  of  community  advantage.  The  profit  concep¬ 
tions  of  "free  enterprise”  give  way  to  Socialist  challenges  to  adven¬ 
turous  thought  and  action  in  the  community  interest. 

With  this  approach,  the  Welfare  State,  as  a  stage  on  the  path 
to  Socialism,  contains  no  danger  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit, 
but  invests  human  experience  with  wider  vistas  of  community 
fellowship. 


14.  WOULD  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  HAVE 
ANY  PLACE  IN  A  SOCIALIST  AUSTRALIA? 

Socialists  do  not  believe  in  centralisation  for  its  own  sake.  In  a 
country  as  vast  as  Australia,  centralised  control,  carried  to  excess, 
would  become  remote  and  undemocratic  control. 

With  the  continent  divided  into  States  from  its  inception  as  a 
British-speaking  community,  Australian  thinking  has  become  condi¬ 
tioned  to  State  boundaries  and  jurisdictions,  and  the  six  States  vary 
greatly  in  population,  climate,  soil,  natural  resources  and  industrial 
development.  Historical  heritage  and  natural  differences  make  many 
problems  easier  of  solution  from  within  State  boundaries  than  from 
centrally  located  administration. 

The  Democratic  Socialist  approach  provides  for  centralised 
economic  planning  but  recognises  the  importance  of  decentralising 
administration  in  carrying  out  the  plans.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
leave  administrative  detail  entirely  to  huge  government  departments 
in  Canberra.  Existing  State  instrumentalities  are  the  logical 
machinery  for  carrying  into  effect  much  of  the  operation  of  national 
planning. 

It  is  logical  that  the  States  should  continue  to  administer  the 
many  community  services  not  related  jto  production.  Health,  housing, 
education,  social  services,  local  transport  and  administration  of  justice 
are  examples  of  the  activities  Socialists  consider  appropriate  for  con¬ 
tinued  control  by  State  administrations.  Co-ordination  of  effort  under 
federal  planning  to  achieve  uniformly  high  standards  and  to  avoid 
wasteful  duplication  would  be  consistent  with  this  policy. 

Planning  for  Production. 

In  the  field  of  production.  Socialists  believe  that  the  needs  of  a 
modern  community  demand  national  planning,  approved  by  the  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Requirements  of 
defence  and  of  developmental  projects  call  for  a  co-ordinated  system 
of  priorities.  But  it  is  clearly  most  convenient  and  practicable  that 
State  administrations  should  be  entrusted  with  much  of  the  work. 
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Local  knowledge  and  administrative  power  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  primary  production  plans. 

Transport  policy  involves  such  a  diversity  of  problems  that 
decentralised  administration  is  essential.  This  would  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  central  planning  as,  for  example,  co-ordination  of  the 
railway  systems  to  remove  waste  and  delays  arising  from  breaks  of 
gauge. 

In  distribution  policies,  the  Socialist  aim  of  “fair  shares  to  all” 
would  be  sought  through  a  system  of  State  supervision  of  wholesale 
activities  in  association  with  co-operative  and  municipal  marketing. 

Thus  a  vital  place  for  the  States  will  remain  in  a  Socialist  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Socialists  recognise  the  danger  of  centralisation  of  power  in 
a  few  hands  and  believe  that  political  and  economic  control  should 
be  spread  as  widely  as  possible  through  the  community. 

Allocation  of  functions  between  Commonwealth  and  States  is  a 
question  of  time,  experience  and  democratic  adjustment.  Democratic 
control,  the  essence  of  true  Socialism,  will  enable  these  problems  to 
be  worked  out  with  a  minimum  of  tension  and  a  maximum  of  public 
advantage. 


15.  WHAT  SCOPE  IS  THERE  IN  AUSTRALIA 
FOR  MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM? 

There  is  great  scope  for  development  of  municipal  Socialism 
in  Australia.  But  the  hard  core  of  conservatism  in  much  local  govern¬ 
ment  thinking  has  first  to  be  broken,  and  the  people  made  aware 
of  the  possibilities  of  higher  standards  in  community  living  when 
civic  energies  are  bent  more  vigorously  to  the  public  need. 

Shortage  of  finance  is  a  major  common  factor  in  local  govern¬ 
ment  problems.  To  this  inadequacy,  local  administrations  attribute 
their  failure  to  embark  on  greater  activity.  Their  solution  is  to 
seek  a  larger  share  from  the  general  taxation  pool  and  to  be 
considered  as  partners  in  government  with  Federal  and  State 
authorities. 

Controlled  by  property-owning  interests,  municipal  authorities 
hesitate  to  increase  revenues  by  raising  rates,  arguing  that  rates  are 
a  sectional  tax  while  services  so  financed  are  enjoyed  by  all.  There 
has  been  little  attempt  in  Australia  to  help  reduce  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  dilemma  by  exploring  alternative  sources  of  revenue,  as  from 
trading  undertakings. 

Trading  Enterprise  Prospects. 

Inactivity  in  this  respect  has  been  encouraged  by  a  climate  of 
public  opinion  hostile  to  interference  with  private  business  privileges 
—a  situation  that  offers  a  wide  field  for  Socialist  educational  activity. 
If  Australian  municipal  authorities  were  encouraged  to  embark  on 
trading  ventures  of  a  community  character,  and  permitted  to  use 
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profits  for  general  civic  services,  the  scope  for  this  form  of  municipal 
Socialism  becomes  apparent. 

The  policy  would  entail  amendment  of  any  local  government 
legislation  which  requires  municipal  trading  to  be  virtually  non 
profit-making.  It  is  not  in  conflict  with  Socialist  principle  for  con¬ 
sumers  to  be  asked  to  pay  more  for  some  municipal  services  in  order 
to  receive  others  free. 

Municipal  hotels,  bakeries,  milk  deliveries,  transport  feeder  ser¬ 
vices,  fish  farming  and  market  gardening  suggest  themselves  as 
enterprises  worthy  of  investigation  according  to  geographical  locations. 
Efficiency  of  management  and  operation  would  be  safeguarded  by 
the  closeness  of  the  municipal  undertaking  to  community  scrutiny. 

Application  of  municipal  trading  profits  to  expansion  of  social 
non-profit-making  services  such  as  libraries,  children’s  playgrounds, 
recreation  facilities,  municipal  orchestras,  would  serve  the  triple  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  community  spirit,  rendering  areas  less  dependent 
upon  outside  authority  for  financial  aid,  and  of  stabilising  the  rates. 

From  the  Socialist  viewpoint,  such  municipal  activity  would 
stimulate  understanding  of  co-operative  enterprise  and  offset  the 
criticism  of  those  who  fear  that  Socialism  would  foster  centralised 
control.  Decentralisation  of  authority  and  effort,  by  expansion  of 
local  government  initiative,  is  closely  related  to  the  Socialist  ideal. 


1 6.  WHAT  IS  THE  FABIAN  VIEW  OF 
MARXISM? 

The  Marxian  interpretation  of  the  influence  of  economics  on 
history  has  exercised  profound  influence  upon  world  thought  in  the 
past  100  years.  “Marx  related  the  need  for  social  change  to  economic 
causes  which  make  it  inevitable,  linked  change  to  divisions  in  the 
social  order,  and  anticipated  that  from  the  clashes  between  a  passing 
capitalist  system  and  emerging  Socialism  would  come  new  human 
relationships  destroying  the  fetters  upon  production  standing  between 
humanity  and  the  mastery  of  nature.”* 

While  there  may  be  substantial  economic  agreement  upon  major 
tenets  of  Marxian  theory,  there  is  wide  Socialist  disagreement  upon 
their  practical  application.  Aspects  of  this  diversity  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  some  points  of  difference  between  the  Marxist  and  the  Fabian 
Socialist  approach: 

•  Marxists  consider  that  redemption  of  society  from  the 
capitalist  system  must  come  from  the  workers,  the  proletarian  move¬ 
ment,  led  by  an  energetic  minority  —  Socialism  from  a  minority  below. 

Fabians,  while  tending  to  rely  on  the  working  class  movement 
for  Socialist  progress,  are  confident  that  the  Socialist  argument  can 
convince  all  sections  and  can  be  introduced,  by  majority  decision, 

*  Professor  H.  J.  Laski. 
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though  the  machinery  of  parliamentary  democracy  —  Socialism 
through  a  majority  above. 

Violence  versus  Persuasion. 

•  Marxist  emphasis  is  on  hatred,  class  antagonism,  harsh  struggle 
between  workers  and  capitalists,  replacement  of  capitalism  by  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  capitalist  class.  Possibility  of  peaceful  transition  from 
capitalism  to  Socialism  is  discounted.  Marxists  tend  to  under-estimate 
the  value  of  education  as  a  social  force  and  believe  there  are  only 
narrow  limits  within  which  people’s  minds  can  be  changed  — 
Socialism  by  violence. 

Fabians  say  that  hatred  becomes  a  habit,  constantly  seeking  new 
victims.  A  revolution  can  succeed  only  if  major  public  discontent 
is  accompanied  by  failure  of  liberal  parliamentary  processes  —  a  twin 
condition  unlikely  to  arise  in  an  advanced  industrial  nation. 

Fabians  attach  major  importance  to  research,  argument,  appeal 
to  reason,  and  believe  that  education  has  an  outstanding  role  in  aiding 
social  change.  As  tendencies  refuting  the  Marxian  analysis,  Fabians 
point  to  permeation  of  Socialist  thought  into  the  policies  of  anti- 
Socialist  political  parties,  growth  and  general  acceptance  of  social 
services  and  steady  whittling  of  capitalist  ruling  class  privileges  — 
Socialism  by  democratic  persuasion. 

Capitalism  on  the  Defensive. 

•  Marxists  argue  that  capitalists  make  concessions  with  the  aim 
of  strengthening  their  position,  that  no  ruling  class  ever  surrendered 
power  peacefully  and  that  existing  State  machinery,  as  an  organ  of 
capitalist  society,  must  be  destroyed  before  Socialism  is  possible. 

Fabians  contend  that  capitalism,  while  utilising  the  advantages 
of  strategic  concessions,  is  already  on  the  defensive  after  having  been 
weakened  by  economic  crises  and  world  wars  (during  which  the  people 
looked  to  the  State  for  guidance  and  action),  that  this  retreat  is  the 
result  of  undermining  by  continuing  processes  of  social  change,  and 
that  it  is  practicable  to  use  State  machinery  to  achieve  Socialist 
purpose. 

Moral  Basis  of  Socialism. 

O  Marxists,  believing  any  action  justified  if  it  aids  progress  to¬ 
wards  the  Marxian  objective,  adopt  policies  which  undermine  the 
moral  foundation  of  society  and  tend  even  to  corrupt  their  own 
leadership. 

Fabians,  aiming  to  convince  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
social  evils  of  the  capitalist  system,  build  on  the  moral  basis  of 
society,  leading  it  to  accept  Socialism  as  ethically  and  socially 
desirable. 

Fabians  contend  that  the  so-called  Socialism  achieved  by  violence 
on  the  Marxist  basis  (as  U.S.S.R.  experience  suggests)  possesses  ele¬ 
ments  alien  to  true  democracy  and  to  the  Socialist  ideal,  and  calculated 
to  produce  dictatorial  leadership  different  from  that  of  Socialism 
achieved  by  peaceful,  democratic  means. 
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•  Marxists  are  vague  on  the  character  of  the  Socialist  society  to 
develop  from  “the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,”  and  tend  to 
evade  consideration  of  the  long-range  objectives,  thus  inviting 
criticism  as  revolutionary  "improvisers.” 

Fabians  believe  in  studying  the  means  to  reach  the  objectives, 
appreciate  that  fewer  mistakes  are  likely  if  careful  consideration  is 
given  to  the  stages  of  Socialist  advance,  and  say  that  the  way  to 
the  Socialist  society  is  being  prepared  by  capitalism  itself  —  which  can 
temporarily  overcome  its  contradictions  only  by  embracing  more  and 
more  Socialism.  The  Fabian  appeal  to  reason  assists  this  process  in 
a  movement  of  continuity  —  “the  inevitability  of  gradualness.” 
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COMMENTS  ON  SOCIALISM. 

C.  R.  Attlee  (British  Labour  Party  leader.  Prime  Minister, 
1945-51):  The  dominant  issue  of  the  20th  century  is  Socialism.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  social  and  economic  conditions.  The  evils  that 
Capitalism  bring  differ  in  intensity  in  different  countries,  but  the 
root  cause  of  the  trouble  once  discerned,  the  remedy  is  seen  to  be  the 
sam^fflBy  thoughtful  men  and  women.  The  cause  is  the  private 
owneraSip  of  the  means  of  life;  the  remedy  is  public  ownership. 

H.  G.  Wells:  “You  can  kill  world  Socialism  now  and  bury  it  in 
the  cellar,  but  when  you  go  upstairs  again,  you  will  find  it  astraddle 
the  hearth.” 

W.  M.  Hughes  (The  Case  for  Labour,  1910):  “Socialism  will 
replace  individualism  because  it  is  fitter  to  survive  in  the  new  environ¬ 
ment.  I  believe  it  will  come  in  due  time,  just  as  manhood  comes 
to  a  boy.” 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox:  “A  Socialist  is  one  who  aids  or  formulates  a 
plan  to  better  the  earth’s  conditions;  whom,  having  been  given  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  is  neither  deaf  nor  blind  when  Might,  rough¬ 
shod,  tramples  the  privileges  and  rights  which  God  meant  for  all 
mankind.” 

Warwick  Fairfax  (Sydney  Morning  Herald  governing  director, 
1943):  “Complete  Socialism  in  theory— it  exists  nowhere  in  practice— 
is  evolutionary  and  democratic.” 

Professor  Walter  Murdoch  (W.A.,  1947):  “You  ask  if  I  am  a 
Socialist.  The  label  is  out  of  date.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
we  want  Socialism,  but  of  how  much  Socialism  we  want.” 

Professor  R.  H.  Tawney:  “How  do  I  conceive  Socialism?  As  a 
society  in  which  everyone  can  say  ‘Go  to  hell’  to  everyone  else,  but 
no  one  wants  to.” 

Bertrand  Russell:  “The  incentive  of  profit  is  no  longer  the  right 
one  over  a  large  field  of  production  and  some  method  of  organisation 
such  as  Socialists  advocate  has  become  necessary  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  mankind.” 

Morgan  Phillips  (President,  Socialist  International,  1951;  Secre¬ 
tary,  British  Labour  Party):  “The  future  of  the  world  depends  on 
mankind’s  choice  of  Socialism  as  the  only  alternative  to  declining 
capitalism  and  new  totalitarianisms.” 

Sir  Frederick  Eggleston  (1953):  “The  approach  to  Socialism  or 
to  a  co-operative  collective  community  must  be  an  evolutionary 
one  ...  in  which  the  required  social  functions  are  developed  and 
become  the  norms  of  the  community  ...  in  other  words,  a  scientific 
Fabianism  is  required  ...  I  am  really  a  Fabian  Socialist.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  proper  to  describe  me  as  a  very  Fabian  Socialist,  because  I 
am  impressed  with  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  realising  true  social 
values  in  this  world  of  men.” 
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FABIAN  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
The  Society  Consists  of  Socialists. 

Applications  for  membership  may  be  sent  to,  or  further  information 
obtained  from  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Fabian  Society  of  N.S.W.,  Box 
160,  Post  Office,  Haymarket,  Sydney. 


Copies  of  the  following  pamphlets  published  by  the  N.S.W.  Fabian 
Society  can  be  supplied  post  free: 

No.  1:  The  Case  for  Bank  Nationalisation.  6d. 

No.  2:  Towards  a  Socialist  Australia.  1/-. 

No.  3:  Towards  a  Free  Press.  1/-. 

No.  4:  Secret  Ballots  in  Trade  Unions.  6d. 

No.  5:  Fighting  Inflation  1945-1949.  If-. 

No.  6:  Workers'  Control.  1/-. 

No.  7:  Labour  and  the  Constitution.  1/-. 

No.  8:  Fighting  Communism  the  Democratic  Way.  1/-. 


British  Fabian  Society  pamphlets  are  available  for  sale  at  the 
Society’s  meetings  or  will  be  posted,  as  they  come  to  hand,  to  members 
paying  £1  on  account. 


The  Fabian  Society  of  N.S.W.  meets  on  the  second  Friday  of 
every  month  at  St.  James’  Hall,  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  8  p.m.  Addresses 
are  given  and  discussions  take  place  on  topics  of  Socialist  interest. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 
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